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N.GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
alae RYE. 

‘There appears to be a strange prejudice against 
aising rye as a field crop in western New-York, 
vhich we think has arisen entirely from a want 
of knowledge on the part of the cultivators. In 
ome of the eastern states, rye is their principal 
read stuff, and when managed with skill is very} 


—_a: 
—_ 








ttle inferior to wheat either in looks or flavor. 
in the state of Rhode Island, the majority of bread || 


3 made from rye flour mixed with Indian meal ;| 
and most of our medical men agree that such 
read is more conducive to nealth than when it is 
made from wheat alone. Whether it is owing 
‘o the material from which they make their bread, 
1 to some other circumstance, one thing is cer- 
ain, that no part of the states produce such fine 
onstitutions us those parts where rye and Indian 
vorn are used for bread. In such districts, dys- 
nepsia is looked upon rather as a misfortune 
thana fashionable accomplishment. 

If proper attention was paid to the cultivation 
ind manufacture of rye in this section of country, 
we doubt not but that it would be found equally 
‘s profitable, so far as home consumption is con- 
‘erned, as wheat, beside lands which are not 
vell calculated for raising wheat might in this 
yay be put under a profitable course of tillage. 

In order to make this crop profitable, it must, 
like other crops, be cultivated with care, and not 
is one merely for filling up some corner after the 





eason for putting in wheat is over, and for the) 


avowed purpose of raising something with which 
to purchase a little whiskey. On the contrary, 
‘ye should be sown before the season for sowing 
wheat has arrived —at latest, as soon as the last 
week in August. At the present prices at which 
itis sold, we doubt not but on many light lands 
this crop will produce as great a profit as wheat 
vhen all circumstances are taken into the calcu- 
lation. There is one peculiarity attending the 
uultivation of this crop: it may be raised upon 
the same soil for a great numberof years in suc- 
‘ession, without any apparent diminution of the 
productive qualities of the soil, and we have seen 
in many cases where the only cultivation required 
was the turning under of the stubble, sowing on 
‘he seed, and dragging. 


There has been an objection made against the||treatise on breeding, rearing, and fattening all 
se of rye as a bread stuff, alledging that there||kinds of poultry, cows, swine, and other domes- 


‘|mon course of grazing. Hard frost renders grass 


ibe derived from the cultivation of this crop. 
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much endangered, and this is apt to take place, 
unless some other food is provided than the com- 


less nourishing during the months of October and 
November than in summer, but rye does not ap- 
pear to be injured by them, and retains its nour- 
ishment even until covered by the snows of win- 
ter. We therefore recommend it to farmers to 
give due consideration to all the advantages to 
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a most useful work to refer to on a great variety 
of subjects of considerable interest to them.” 
The following was added to the American edi- 
tion ; and was written and prepared for that work 
by the editor of the New-England Farmer: 
SWINE. 
The Hon. Oliver Fiske, of Worcester, has ren 
dered great service to the community by introdu 
cing to the notice of farmers in this country, a va- 





CHERRY STONES. 

To preserve the vegetative principle in cherry 
stones, they should be buried in earth as soon as 
convenient after the flesh has been taken from 
them; they should not be allowed to dry, neither 
be left in a situation tobecome sour. Many who 
are wishing to propagate cherries from seeds, are 
disappointed in not attending to these things, and 
\it is often said that they must be raised from 
‘sprouts; such trees, however, are not so well 
rooted as those raised from seeds. In selecting 
ivarieties for planting for common nursery pur- 
poses, the Mazard or Honey cherry are to be pre- 
ferred ; but those who intend to produce new seed- 
ling varieties, should select only such seeds as are 
known to be from valuable verieties. Seeds from 
the Kentish and Morello varieties are not good 
for planting, as they are slow of growth, and do 
not make good stocks to graft or bud upon. 











TO PRESERVE PEAS AND BEANS. 
Peas and beans may be preserved through the 


ricty of this animal, called the Bedford breed. 
The following is an extract from a letter to Mr 
Fiske, written by his Excellency Levi Lincoln. 
Governor of Massachusetts, and President of the 
Worcester Agricultural Society ; originally pub 
lished in the New-England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 222. 
“Thave great pleasure in voluntarily offering 
myself as your compurgator in the representations 
with which you have recently favored the public, 
of the Bedford breed of swine. The care and 
perseverance which have marked your attention 
to the prospects and value of these animals, and 
the success which has followed your exertions to 
introduce them to the favor of practical farmers, 
require, at least, an acknowledgment of obliga- 
tion from all those who have been particularly 
benefited by your liberality, and from no one 
more than from myself. ‘This breed of swine has 
taken the place of a long legged, long nosed, flat 
sided, thriftless race, called by some the Jrish 
breed, by others the Russian, which would bare- 
ly pay by their weight for ordinary keeping, and 
never for one half the expense of fattening, if, 





winter by scalding them in a strong syrup of su- 
gar and drying them—after which they should 
be put in a bottle and corked close. If each part 
of this process is conducted with care, it will be 
found when they are cooked that they have lost 
but little of their flavor, and that they will form a 
great addition to our vegetable dishes during win- 
ter. 

















MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

We published a week or two since, from the 
Boston Courier, a notice of this work. We have 
since had an opportunity, through the politeness 
of the publishers, of examining the book, and 
cordially unite with the editor of the American 
Farmer in the following notice : 

“ We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Lilly & Wait and Carter & Hendee, of Boston, 
acopy of that excellent little book, entitled ‘A 


indeed, grain would make them fat. 
+ * * - * 

“ 1 had three pigs butchered from the same lit 
ter, precisely seven and a half months old. Their 
weights when dressed were 230, 235, and 238) 
pounds. One sold in Boston for 6} cents per 
pound; the other was put up for family use— 
The expense of keeping and fattening these pigs, 
I am satisfied, was less than any other breed I 
have ever raised, and the proportion of bone and 
offal to the valuable parts, was surprisingly small, 
{have fifteen more on my farm, part designed for 
the market in the spring, and part to be kept over 
as store swine; and their appearance will furnis!, 
ocular satisfaction of the propriety of all which 
has been said in favor of the breed.” 

The above is followed by a communication from . 
the Hon. O. Fiske, in which he says, “ I have ob- 
tained the following account of the introduction 

















vas somuch Ergot, or smut rye, usually with||tic animals,’ by B. Moubray, of England. We 
‘t, as to render it dangerous, as itis acknowledged||have for some time possessed an English edition 
‘0 have a powerful medicinal effect upon the sys-||of this work, and consider it one of the most use- 
‘cm When taken into the stomach. We would||ful books in our library. The present edition has 
bserve that this is mostly confined in its growth||been considerably improved by the editor, Thom- 
‘0 spring rye, and should be perfectly separated||as G. Fessenden, Esq. editor of the New-England 
‘rom it before it is ground when intended for fam-||Farmer, by the omission of much of such matter 


ly use, 


as was only of local interest in Great Britain, or 


By sowing winter rye in August, the farmer||of no practical use in this country ; and by addi- 


not only renders his er 


ore sure, but he pro-||tions adapted to the soil, climate, and common 








vides pasturage for his calves and lambs at a sea-||course of culturein the United States. ‘The book 
son when this kind of stock are much in need of|/is also less expensive than the English edition. 


t. 


If calves or lambs are allowed to become thin||We do not hesitate to recommend this work to 





of this breed of swine, from the Hon. T. Pickev- 
ing. He saw them first ona farm of Gen. Ridge 
ly, about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. Gen 
R. informed him that they were brought to this 
country as a present to Gen. Washington, from 
the Duke of Bedford, who committed them to thc 
care uf an Englioh farmer by the name of Parkin 
son. This man took a farm in the neighborhood 
of Baltimore ; but instead of sending the swine 
to Gen. Washington, Parkinson sold them. Gea 
Ridgely esteemed them very highly, and sent Col 
Pickering a pair of them in a vessel bound to Sa 
lem. 

“ Mr. John Reed, of Roxbury, obtained the bree: 
from Col. P.’s stock. From Mr. Reed I obtained 








flesh at the setting in of winter, their lives are||the attention of agriculturists. ‘They will find it 





ithe offspring from separate litters, and transferre: 
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them to Worcester, where, by avoiding the breed | quantities as shall supply the animal economy is 
directly in and in, I have preserved them without || one of the great stimulants to all our actions. ' 
degenerating. The race is most perfect and valu- In childhood the laws which secure to each in- }| ramble. If there is any thing that adds to t}, 
able when unadulterated; but affords a most valu- dividual in society, the produce of his own labor, | ‘riminality of thefi, it is the robbing of gar. 
able improvement to our native breed when judi- |are not as perfectly understood asin maturer years, |, lens and orchards; and we sincerely hope that 
ciously crossed.” | 50 far at least as regards the forfeitures and pun- | where parents so far neglect their duty to thei; 
Capt. John Mackay, of Boston, has exhibited at | ishments attendant. or which by common consent | nildren as to omit this important item in thei 
Brighton a peculiar and excellent breed of swine, |\| are allowed, or required to be inflicted on those || ‘noral precepts, or where children so far dis 
which have repeatedly received premiums from || who violate the laws for the protection of private 


regard the instruction of parents as to enter and 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. property. ‘rob the gardens and orchards of their neighbors 
: ’ 


| that people suffering from such cepredations wil! 


|consider it an imperious duty which they owe to 
kept tame in some of the East India Islands, call- | to belong to another, it is so universally acknow!- | themselves, and to community to put in force such 
cd Baby-roussa, of the same genus as the common || edged, and continually referred to in practice, 

° * : f, j 
swine; which, if it would bear our climate, would || that few children arrive at an age capable of com 
be a useful animal, as it lives solely on herbs and || mitting depredations upon the property of others 


° : ° ‘ . | 
the leaves of trees, and never ravages gardens like || without being fully acquainted with the impropri- | 








eee —ite 


‘iywed by one who would have made little differ 
nce between it and the fruit of the uncultivated 





The author of Gleanings in Husbandry, an|; As regards the general principle of taking and 
English work of merit, says, “ There is an animal || converting to our own use, that which is known 





salutary laws as have been provided by the wi 


} 


dom of our legislators, for the government of so. 
ciety. 

| Since writing the above we have been favored 
|| ety of the act; and their conduct upon such occa-| with the following: 

y ia Islands cores ought || si ‘learly declares that they are accompanied || yp 
The West India Islands and the Azores ought mom 7 arly a re’ that 1 accompa : t For a year or two past, we have indulged in ¢] 
as ducing ¢ sti self-condemne ‘ sas in other |) jon P 
not to be forgotten, as producing a fine and deli- |) with self-condemnation ut in this as in ¢ pleasing hope that we were on the eve of a revo 


swine; the flesh is well tasted.” 


cate breed of pigs, originally, it might be presum- ‘things mankind are creatures of habit, and in con- | lution in regard to the plundering of fruit, and 
ed, Spaniards, which have at various periods found i duct as with medicine, that which produces the | phat a great improvement in public Ba Tae 4 
their way thither; such have been used for the | 7 gin “| taking place on this subject. The following Wi 
purpose of refining our native breeds. until not the slightest alterations are visible on its | port of a case,is given asan index of our present 

South America bas also a fine breed of pigs. || Fepetition. Thus children who are allowed to} ate, the particulars of which we dbtained mnrE 
At Lord Somerville’s show, in 1809, Mr. Gibbs, | pilfer a few Currants from between the pickets of |, gentleman who was in Court during the ti ) 
seedsman to the Board of Agriculture, exhibited | * fence, at first, without admonition, soon enter} tt may serve as a warning to those whose morals 
a black wild pig from Monte Video. The sow | their neighbor’s enclosures with us little compunc- | ' 


| 


}most alarming effects at firsi may be continued 


‘s : } need amendment; and as encouragement to such 
and litter were imported together, and were very , tion, and progressing step by step in the practice, |) 


. ' ““?|/as mean to guard the fruits of their orchards and 
savage. They were deep in form, with very fine || 5°" become adepts in the vice; practice breaking |) gardens against pilferers. 
pone. One of them fattened very young totwen-|| down all moral barriers between them, and the | Gavit ee Se! SS e ie Sea rs 
ty-four stone; and although ripe and carrying a | rights of individuals, and preparing them for the | 4 '¢ eS) ee ae ee ML 7 os 
3. ; Fang" ne ee .. ie in 1} 5. ua Vy; 2d ast Alay term o! 
sufficient quantity of flair, it had more flesh in pro-|| Pentenuary or the gallows. — | Shaw. \ ikea Common Phone 
portion, inthe opinion of the butcher, than he had | Such parents as would discharge faithfully | perenne % ep > dete Be ey 
ever before witnessed. There was the least pos- the duties they owe to the public, to themselves, | % me *) Ris roe wy . the plead sented 
sible offal, the inside seeming to be filled with and their offspring, should meditate much upon |e cas age Fi: sig Me age he saw - 
flesh, It was remarked that the great gut was|. this subject. Appetite undou tedly has more in- || al ot ii \ pases “ Pr -_ - orm, 
smaller than the smallest gut of a small pig. This | fluence upon the conduct of children than upon wi “4 Ty ws r mee sa vi bois 
pork was excellent, inclining to the savory. | adults, and we even see many men and women) hd . wh Taye : ss le or -_ % , a seenaneet " 
It has never occurred, that I am aware, to our|| ae eee, Se ee uae tor of] be ps2 eam ie az . 1 rs 64 . ee 
Leeders, to preserve any of the fine foreign varie- | S°!C'Y: giving theanselves Bertie with the prop: LS ai a , is ie ; yes ity fi 
ties pure, whence possibly a still more delicate | erty of their neighbor which they would be WOH efend ee ema ys P gp) ma 9: ” 
pork might be raised than any we at present pos-| willing should be practised by others upon their | ha she pipeyials peas Ww ae be oD ir ph 
sess, granting the atttempt were made with those pric , : attr s what a he : ‘ ‘i . sy 7 sitet” by 
which furnish muscular flesh or lean, as well as’! Ifthere is any one kind of property which is ey ie = ed : is ity he ps Ny os ms - 
fat. Some of the wild swine of the opposite con-|| dear totheowner than another, according to its mar- ver ee “diac 6 paver Las art 
tinent are well adapted to such purposes, and are | ket value, it is the produce of his garden & orchard. | pa ‘ pa il ty a — mee eee : reiu 
besides very prolific. Most countries abound- |" often happens that there is a value placed upon sleiel pei fa . . ¥; # efendant having a 
ing with forests have herds of swine; these ani-|| such kinds of property which none but the owner Lie th ae 2H “1 “ the plaintiff, if mi did 
mals, under such circumstances, being always| can appreciate, and which renders the loss of it, hag caer hake = vere apply yoy 
ready to quit domestication. I remember, very not only a direct damage, but the perplexity PO | tect iid ‘aaa Bd ; et wr ee % 
many years ago, two young boars retiring, on | duced by such loss is beyond description. For kaa 7 a ad par om to = fs eW wf 
French leave, to an extensive wood, then the prop- || 'S@"ce 4 Gardener or Horticulturist has procu- pe snd eae itt hi yar ea i. ig cs , 
_ erty of Mrs. Eldred, between Colchester and Mer- red from some friend at a distance, some choice : av the rf un B08 fs el : " 
sea Island, which became subsequently, during || Y“"!¢Y of fruit, the splendid description of which ; Palen CAV BD he pearees 
several years, the terror of the neighborhood. has increased his desire for the propagation of it, | It was proved that the defendant had, taken 


his stock is grafted, the young shoots are daily || Steat pains to obtain choice fruit, had been suc- 

STEALING FRUIT. visited, when after a couple of years the blossoms |/C¢Ssful in its culture, and that peaches were very 

At this season of the year parents who regard) make their appearance, and the young fruit at||S¢arce last season. It was also shown that the 
the welfare of their children, should be particular) 


length is formed ; his feelings now become in- \plaintiff had evinced a particular fancy for 


in their instructions and admonitions, respecting itense, and he says I am soon to realize that||S@«ering other people's fruit. 
what is called “ petty thefts.” 














|for which I have labored for years. He watches | Among other things, the counsel for the plaii- 
We say at ¢his season, not that it should be}|the maturing of his frnit and sees it approaching) 


all ; . , ; tiff said, ‘I have gone into gardens and have ta 
limited at any time, but that at this particular | perfection, and perhaps invites some friend who is}! ken fruit; and you, gentlemen of the jury, have 
season the temptations are more numerous than|/a connoisseur to come and taste, and pronounce|| doubtless done the same and will do it axein— 
at most others. Selfpreservation is one of the) upon its qualities—his friend arrives—he goes|| We have a right gentlemen of the jury, to enter 
first and strongest laws of Nature, and to supply | to pluck his anticipated delicacy—but it has dis-|] a neighbor’s garden and take his Pra me justice 
the bedy with food is one of the first efforts, both) appeared! Where is the Philosopher that could||to the learned adv we ou ht to say that 
of the human and brute creation. In the choice| tcommand himself on such an occasion—he sees'| we have no fears of his @ silane such depre- 
of food, various prejudices exist among the whole|| he marks of the footsteps ot the pilferer, but his|| dations. This singular appeal undoubtedly had 
pr of no beings, and to Select that||loss is beyond recovery; and to add to his cha-|jits origin in the belief that cath practices were 
Walch Is Most Pleasing to the appetite, in such! grin, he can reflect that perhaps it has been swal- popular and common; and that jurers had done 











ve? 








—— 


nance from others in the same business. 
Ricuarpson (First Judge) gave the charge to, 
the jury. He remarked that @ simple trespass 
w uld not justify an assault and battery ; but that 
the defendant had a right to arrest the plaintiff 
ndto reclaim his property thus wrongfully taken.| 





That he would be justified in using all the force, 
ecessary tocficct that object ; and that it was the)! 


I 


verted with great severity on the high-handed | 
daring of the plaintiff in thus encroaching on the 
ivhts and property of the defendant 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


pe much in that line to withhold their counte™), 
t 


1 the circumstances of the case, more force was!) 
xerted on the occasion, than was necessary. | 
in the course of the charge, the judge animad-|) 
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SWEET POTATOES. what I have contended for, and in this I believe I 
Extract of a letter from R. M. WitutaMs to I am correct. Yours, ete. 
D. Tuowas, dated, Middleser, June 8, 1832. | R. M. WILLIAMS. 
It will afford me pleasure to give you any in- | SARATOGA COUNTY. 
formation respecting the cultivation of the Sweet} At a meeting of a number of citizens of the 
P. tatoe. Youare perfectly correct in saying that county of Saretoga, held at Saratoga Springs, ow 






_large potatoes are eusier kept, and are equally ||the 4th day of July, pursuant to public notice, 


valuable for seed: we only plant the slips because | Resolved, That John H. Steele, Henry W 


‘they are cheaper not because they are better. If} Delavan and Philip Schuyler, be a committee 
vrovinee of the jury to sletermine whether under |, y } y | I yler, for 


an inch of the ends of a large potatoe be cut off, || the purpose of reporting, at an adjourned meet 
the middle part may be kept for use, and the ends |j ing, to be held at 12 o'clock on Wednesday the 
only planted. In the Southern States we usually || 17th day ef October next, at the house of Philip 
‘plant about a quarter of an acre with seed pota- || H_ McOmber, at Ballston Spa, a Constitution and 
itoes. This furnishes vines sufficient to plant a. || Bye Laws, for the organization of an Agricultu- 
bout 4 or 5 acres. If these vines be got in by the i raland Horticuliural Society, and the selection of 





" (10th of June, they will fill the ground literally to | oficers. 


The jury after a few minutes absence. returned . , 
Phe jury at : : | overflowing with fine large potatoes. 
i verdict for the defendant, | 


As the Court and Jury have done no more than} 
what they conscientiously believed to be their 
duty, they may not be entitled to our thanks, 
hough they have strong claims on our respect, || 
and we must be permitted to congratulate all our 
vell-disposed citizens on a result so favorable to 
their interests. 

The law is still open, and Shaw may yet bring 
“) ~action against Gavit for trespass. He 
nay also on behalf of the People bring the case 

efore the Grand Jury at the next term. The 
Court would then determine how much of six 
aonth’s imprisonment, and how much of one hun- 
dved and fifty dollar’s fine, would be a proper 
umishment for Gavit’s offence against the peace 
and dignity of the State. * 


If planted} Resolved, That a Farr be held at the same 
as late as the 10th of August, they will produce |)time and place, for the exhibition and sale o! 
slips. The potatoes rate at 6 or 8 shillings a!! domestic ANIMALS. 

bushel, and the slips from 2 to 3 shillings ; there- | 
fore the slips are planted, and the large potatoes | 


reserved for sale or for use. But the potatoes { Errata, Gen. Farmer, P. 212, col. 2, for small 
whether large or small, are very liable to heat, || preps read small apple trees—col. 3, for inaction 
and the slightest heating will spoil them for Ii nead inanilion. 
planting. If kept separate, clear from frost, and || 
moderately cool, they keep as long as any Irish | 
potatoe. The rats and squirrels frequently dig 
them, lay them under the fence or about stumps, || forswarms. This useful insect meets with less 
and cover them with moss or leaves. In this |/@ttention from us farmers, than it merits. Bees 
state I have often found them twelve or eighteen cost almost nothing at all,but little care, and a few 
months after they had been taken out of the |)bives, which almost any farmercanmake. Some 
ground, sound and fresh as when they were first |jbelieve and apparently on good grounds, that « 
dug. garret or any other unoccupied dark room will 


I received this spring about a peck of slips |298Wer every purpose of a bee house; and Dr. 


MILES BEACH, C’’n. 


Puitie Senuyer, Se’y. 








BEES. 
Watch your bees for is about time to look out 








The report of the above trial has been drawn 
‘rom minutes taken during the trial. The words 
f the advocate may not be exact, as_no notes of 
these were taken at the time: Itis believed the 
ense and meaning has been preserved. 





Evtract of aletter from a correspondent near 
Philade! phia. 

‘Yesterday 1 was in the city, where there is 
ich excitement from the report of the Cholera 
wing in New-York. There has been a general 
leaning up; and many houses with fine fronts 
ind nice parlors were found in a most filthy con- 
lition—they were cleansed and white washed. 
Many miserable families were driven out of the 
abins, their bed clothes buried, and they were 
entto the Alms-Flouse. The streets are daily 
washed, and every precaution is taken to purify 
very place—ponds are either drained or filled up, 
&e. Schuylkill water was running in every alley, 
jurt, and street.” 





BOTTLED GOOSEBERRIES. 

A correspondent says, “A bottle of green 
sooseberries were closely corked, laid away in the 
ellar in 1829, and forgotten until the latter part 
of this spring—a period of nearly three years. 
Un examining them, they proved to be in fine 
preservation, and made a most excellent pie.” 


CURCULIO. 

D. Longstreth says, “'The Curculio has been 
vusily employed on many of my plum trees 
which were neglected, while those which stand 
over pavements promise much fruit. 

“Apples will be very scarce—we had a 
steat show of blossoms, No peaches and very 
©w cherries.”-—[Bucks county, Pennsylvania.} 





from New-York, but they had evidently been in- | Smith asserts, that bees in a garret, “ with so 
|jured by heat, as most of them took the dry rot, jmuch room before them and a few small orifices 
jand never sprouted. Ihave afew vines however, ] through which they might get into the open air, 
growing in a hot-bed which I intend to plant by 1 never would swarm till os whole garret was 
the 15th of June; and I have no doubt they will] completely stored with comb.” But in order that 
yield me a plentiful supply for use or for seed. || YOU May manage your bees to the best advantage, 
I shall scatter them next fall among my Irish pota- | you had better procure a little treatise on bees 
ar ‘ ’ 

toes, and I have no doubt they will keep as well. | written by Dr. Thatcher and Dr. Smith. which 
I believe they are as easily cultivated as the Irish || 4y be had of any of the booksellers, as well as 
potatoe, as easily kept, and may be propagated at the New England Farmer office —N.. BE. Far 

by the vines to any extent desired, but they must || ™é"- 


not be kept too warm.” 








| Labor.— The idea that labor degrades 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. ithe mind. ia one oh ane maanenepiNe 

| Middlesex, July 13, 1892. |/€°FOFS of which poor human nature ever 

Mr. Lapnam :—I noticed your remarks in the! “8S gullty,.:, 1 guabies the. Scie tne vie 


Genesee Farmer of the 7th inst. You will re-|| cious to rob the honest and laborious of a 


member that I have never said, that frozen or| large portion of their’earmings y itis a most 
torpid fish could never be revived, but that I deem- | S€TOUS obstacle in the way of all improve- 
ed it doubtful. My reasons for deeming it so, ment, and ought to be discountenanced by 


are these. Fish of most kinds, respire the water 
and are furnished with gills instead of lungs, that 
as soon as motion ceases in the gills, whether from 
frost, or other cause, death must ensue, and the 
life can never be revived afterwards, in fish any 
more than in men, when the motion has entirely 
ceased in the lungs. The instance of the fly, 
mentioned in yours, I think has no relation to this 
subject. We read of many insects that remain 
torpid, for many years, and afterwards revived, 
but on examination, they will be found very dif- 
ferent from fish or men. The Creator has given 
an infinite variety of the modes of life; we can 
only admire but not explain them all. That all 
fish, (the whale excepted) are propagated by dif- 
fusing their spawn in water, in a manner similar 








to the ferina of vegetables in the atmosphere, is! 


every sensible man. Says Gouverneur 
Morris on this subject: “ I have met me- 
chanics, in the first societies of Europe, 
from which idlers of high rank are exclud- 
ed ; and was once introduced by a copper- 
‘smith to the intimacy ofa duke.” 

A man whose great qualities want the 
| ornament of exterior attractions, is like 
‘a naked mountain with mines of gold, 
which will be frequented only till the 
treasure is exbausted.—J oHNson. 

| Thedifference between rising at 5 and 
7 o’clock in the morning for the space of 
40 years, supposing a man to go to bed at 
the same hour at night, is nearly” equivo- 
lent to an eddition of 10 years toa man’s 
life.—DoppDRIDGF. 
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From the Vew -aglaod Farmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
SO IETY. 
On tne Best CuutivaTp Fars. 
Attleborugh, East, Sept. 28, 1831. 
BensaMin Guitp, Esa 
Dear Sir,—It is but a few days since I saw or 
knew of the premiums offered by the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, for the best cultivated 
farms; and a less number since I thought of of- 
fering mine. Not being in the habit of writing, 
I fear Ishall make a bungling hand at it. Ido 
not suppose that mine will compare with many in 
Masssachusetts, where there have been thousands 
laid out; but believing that I have made consider- 
able improvements within a few years, with small 
expense, I therefore offer my farm, which lies in 
the East parish of Attleborough, containing about 
three hundred acres of land, lying nearly square. 
The soil is variable as to quality ; there are about 
twenty acres of old fields, worn out, lying at one 
corner; about fifty acres deep black loam, and 
nearly clear of stones ; about thirty acres of mead- 
ow or low land; about one hundred acres of wood- 
land lying upon one side; and another part of 
strong, moist cold land, which never was ploughed, 
and might nearly all be made into excellent mow- 
ing land but itis used as pasture —My English 
mowing lies atthe head of a small brook, and has 
something of the shape of a plate, except that 
there is one place for the water to pass off; and 
the meadow or low land lies on said brook, to 
where it enters Ten Mile river. 
Two hundred acres of this farm I purchased 
about ten years since, for which I paid five thou- 
sand dollars. The said farm was very muchrun 
out, having been let anumber of years. The first 
year I cut but three tons of English hay, that 
could be called good, on the farm, that I sold.— 
Two or three of the last years, I suppose I have 
cut from forty to fifty tons yearly. The last year 
1 kept an account of what Isold, which was about 
eighteen tons, which I put into a barn by itself; 
that I sold for sixteen dollars per ton, by carting 
it five miles to Pawtucket. The remainder of my 
English hay I putinto another barn for my stock ; 
and it was quite certain that I did not sell half of 
it. This year I think I have put into the same 
barn twenty tons, for fail; which filled a thirty by 
forty feet barn, when it was first put up. I put 
more than this into another barn for my stock.— 
Of said hay all but two loads was cut on the said 
two hundred acres, and I have turned out about 
fifteen acres to pasture that were formerly mowed. 
The method I have taken has been to move fences 
and subdue hedges, plant but little and manure 
highly. I have made it a rule for five or six years 
past, to plant about four acres with potatoes, and 
get from one to two hundred bushels per acre; and 
four with corn, yielding about sixty bushels per 
acre of shelled corn. I generally spread on about 
five cords of manure to the acre, and put as much 
more in the hill. My hands have told me, some- 
times, that I should spoil my potatoes by putting 
in so much. 
But the greatest improvement I have made is in 
subduing fallow land, which was always ran 
“and as though it was worthless; and, indeed, it 
was, lying in the middle of my mowing land and 
yielding nothing of any value. I began upon the 
side, (for it lay on gentle descent) and ploughed 
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as well as I could, but the water was constantly 


driest seasons. My neighbors told me it was 
labor lost; but I carried in considerable old hay 
and long manure, and laid it out for potatoes ani 
planted them on it, and hoed them to subduc the 
ground, for we could not turn it over with the 
plough, that it would not turn back. In the fall 
we gathered a fine crop of large excellent potatoes. 
I think I have learnt by experience, that blue or 
red potatoes are better suited to this soil than 
white ones. 

[ went on till the whole was subdued, and laid 
down to herds grass and Rhole Island bay, bein; 
about four acres; and now it produces from two 
to three tons of good hay per acre, yearly.— 
There is about six or eight inches of soil or mud 
on the top, and then come to a hard pan of gravel 
and clay. 

I have generally sown, for a number of years, 
five or six acres of pasture land to winter rye, such 
as was suitable, and put on no mauure. I only 
take off a crop, and let itlie for pasture ; generally 
sowing on Rhode Island seed with the rye.— 
Sometimes I have sown it on the snow in the 
spring, for experiment, but I do not know that 
it makes much difference. My winter rye is usu- 
ally light, say six or seven bushels per acre. 

Ihave sown down mowing land with spring 
rye, believing itto be much better than oats for 
the land and also for the grass. The seed will 
take much better for some reason; and that ground 
which is not suitable for rye, I sow only with hay 
seed. I put on manure only when I plant it— 
Spring rye is generally quite good, say from twelve 
to fifteen bushels per acre. I generally reserve a 
spot for round or English turnips, and sometimes 
plough a piece of sward after taking off the hay, 
where I intend to plant the next year, turning it 
over smooth and spreading on some manure; then 
harrowing it well witha light harrow, to cover the 
manure, but not harrowing up the sward; then 
sow the seed thinly and harrow it in; and some- 
times raise a good crop very early in this way, 
say from one to two hundred bushels per acre. 1 





also sow turnip seed on my manure that I dress 
my corn with in the hill, and raise my early tur- 
nips for the family, and sometimes a large quantity 
of large turnips for the cattle. I have also made 
a point of raising a number of bushels of ruta 
baga, for my table and cattle, which I think are 








| ing in the fore part of the season. 
‘thirty acres of meadow or low land, which [think 
| cuts about thirty tons of hay or nearly, and is 
principally the common brook meadow grass. | 


very excellent for milch cows. 

I have about sixty acres of English mowing, 
and I generally have from twelve to fifteen acres 
of it to corn, potatoes, and spring grain. I plant 
none but this. I have ploughed all of it; but shall 
not think of ploughing the low lands mentioned, 
any oftener than I find it necessary; but shall 


spread manure every fall. | 


The hay consists of herds grass or timothy, red 
top, Rhode Island, and clover. I have a ditch out 
of a swamp, and can water almost all my mow- 
[ mow about 


have thrown the water over a part of it, which 
has made considerable improvement to quantity 
and quality of hay. I like to raise my ownha, 
seed, and sow it; I think it does mueh better tha 

Icanbuv. I do not clean it; therefore, l capn 


issuing out of the ground in every part in our 
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—— 


, 4am not afraid of 
putting on too much herds grass or clover. If We 


lo not put considerable clover seed on rich ground 
the hay will be very coarse, and nearly worthless 
i choose the early spring sowing and think it th 
best; but wait till the ground gets dry, if it is no: 
till the fall. I have been troubled about Joy, 
sround taking the seed; and have a number of 
times sown in the spring, after the land was |aic 
down, on what swara there was, and it has dor, 
well. Ihave about one hundred and thirty acre: 
of pasture land, about one half of which we 
never ploughed. One half the other [ ploug): 
and sow to rye, as before mentioned; the othe: 
quarter has scarcely been ploughed these fort, 
years, or since my recollection. 

The number of apple trees on the farm is abor 
five hundred, mostly in orchards. 


} Rhode Island or red top; but 


One orchard o; 
about one hundred trees was set out about fort, 


years ago. One of about one hundred trees, abou! 
twenty years ago. One of about two hundred 
trees about fifteen years ago. The greatest nun: 
ber of them are natural fruit. About fifty graft: 
have been grafted occasionally; as opportuni; 
offered, and some of them are hardly in bearin: 
lo these trees we have done but very little, excep 
trimming, and putting chip manure and old pun- 
ice around them, to keep the sward loose. I mac: 
about ninety barrels of cider last year, saved a- 
vout ten barrels of excellent winter apples, an! 
sold as many as thirty bushels of fall apples, an: 
used a number of bushels in the family. As t 
making cider, my rule is to pick the apples « 

soon as I think them worth picking, and mak: 
them up into cider; and as soon as apples av 
ripe, shake and pick the rest, and put them int 

an apartment in the mill, so that they will ner 
heat, and keep them tili they are mellow, and the: 

imake them up and see that the mill and press av 

clean and sweet. I grind them out in the afternoon 

and let them lie in the trough and on the pres: 
till the next morning; then press the cider out, pu’ 
it into clean casks, roll it into the cellar, place i 
where it is to stand, knock out the bung, let i: 
work, and stop it again as soon as it is done. 

I put the greater part into two hogsheads. I 
like them best, and am very careful to keep then: 
sweet. My rule is, as soon as the cider is out, to 
wash them clean and dry them, and put them in 
the cellar; and if they get foul, I have tried w 
cleanse them by setting a rag (dipped in brim: 
stone) on fire and putting into the barrel, then buns 
it up, and sweeten them in this way; but th 
better way is to throw them aside and get more 
| caclulate to pick all my apples by the first of Oc 
tober. 

I have an orchard that was set out two year: 
ago last spring, of one hundred trees, all selected 
and of the best kinds of fruit, There are twent} 
eight kinds. This orchard I have nursed an¢ 
manured highly, and looks thrifty. I wash th 
irees with soap and ley, mixed in equal quantitie: 
in the spring, which I think is far superior to ad) 
thing else I have ever used or heard of. 

As to my house, it is twenty-eight by thir} 
chree feet two stories high; with a kitchen, sixtee® 
vy sixteen, a cheese room, milk-room, and butte 
cy, running out back; with a well-room, wood 
wouse, Wagon-house; farmer’s work-shop, thirty 
aree by sixteen; a tool-house, a corn barn,chais’ 








wuse and a cider mill; adjoining the kitcher 


1 . ; ; , : 
shout half an acre for experiment and drained it) be particular as to quantity. I want but little),and nearly reaching the barn, which is thirty bY 
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syenty, with two bara floors. I can tie up 20 head 
of horned cattle, and put up four horses. There 
«4 shed at one end, twelve by sixty; anda barn | 
vail adjoining, about five rods square (witha 

cell in it,) where I keep my oxen, cows and 
hep, not letting them get loose through the win- 





“i 
[ have another barn already mentioned, where 
| keep my hay for market, which | is thirty by 
orty; another barn, twenty by thirty, which | 
ll arn floor and ail, with my poorest hay; a 
ed adjoming six by twelve, with a warm yard 
Jjoining, where L_keep my young cattle, and let 
hem go to a spring in the lot near said baru, to 
‘ink. ‘This yard I clean out in the spring, heap- 
cup the old hay and manure as soon as the 
ost isout, and at planting time draw it out and 
wure my Potatoes with it, there being about 
venty loads. My other yard, where I keep my 
ther stuck, I clean out in the fall, then fodder my 
atte in it all winter, then cart my green manure 
iat was thrown out of the barns, and spread it 
Jl over the yard, to keep it from drying up; then 
ard my cattle upon it all summer, ploughing and 
jixing it occasionally, out of this yard. 1 carted 
ic hundred and nineteen half-cord loads of ex- 
cellent compost last fall, forty loads of which I 
uton my corn ground for spring; the other 79 
ads I put onmy English mowing and spread it. 
‘his has been my method for a number of years, 
to manure. 

[have a hog-pen; also, walled in with a thick 
sht wall, about three rods square, the north cor- 
erof which is dug into a side hill, at which 
ere is a nest covered with flat stones; at the 
uth corner of which thereis a pair of bars, and 
\ house to feed them. The northeast and north- 
west sides we can back a load up, and tip it over 
ewall into the pen. This I clean out in the 
oring. Last spring I carted out sixty half-cord 
ads, which I spread on my planting land. My 
icthod here is, assoon as I clean it, to cart in old 
ay and straw, then loam and green manure, and 
ddtoitin the summer any thing that will rot, 

has bulrushes, brakes, and smal! whortleberry 
‘rush, which grow in our rocky pastures, and are 
egularly cut every other year, half-yearly, and 
vith weeds which we throw in when at leisure. 





As to my hogs, (I calculate to raise my own 
pigs,) they generally weigh about three hundred 
ounds apiece, and are usually six in number. 

As to labor on the farm, 1 have a son about 
nineteen years old, and | have usually one hand 
seven months in the year, at twelve or thirteen 
dollars per month; also a boy and a number of 
hands in hay time. This year I have hired about 
thirty days’ work, at thirty dollars. I collected all 


We work out our team nearly or quite enough to 
pay our help. We have not used any ardent 
spirits for three years, and get along much better 


our hay into barns and.stacks before August.— | 
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with English hay. I have, for some years, but 
not always, given them corn and turnips through 
the winter. I think they never did better than 
they did last winter. I kept them as usual, but 
without provender, till about the middle of Febru- 
ary; then J fed them in these racks with fine 
clover hay; and after they begin to lamb, give 
them some corn and turnips, as long as they would 
eat hay. Iletthem out of the yard as soon as 
the grass starts up a little in the spring. I think 
they do best. I generally have them lamb the 
first of April, when I can keep my neighbors’ 
rams away from them. I wish to mention one 








than formerly when we did use it, for there is now 


no grumbling, as there was then, for want of | 


thing, which I f-ar you will think a pretty large 
story: | have a four years’ old ewe sheep, (a 


more. We use cider, hop beer, swectened water.) cade) that never had a lamb; she is always fat, 


and milk and water. I generally hire such help 
as have families, and want all their pay from the 
farm. 

As to rotation of crops, I like to plant potatoes 
the first year, corn the second, and sow down the 
third year with spring rye, as early as the ground | 
will permit. I sow nearly a bushel to the acre, 
then harrow, and roll it in with a good heavy 
roller. 

I feed my stock in the fall with corn fodder, 
and good hay till cold weather comes, then with 
my poorest hay ull spring, then with better. I 
give milch cows some roots in winter, such as 
turnips and potatoes, beginning in the fall and 
continuing them through the winter, lightly, as 
they will hold out. I never have any roots to 
sell, except to hired help, although we have prob- 
ably some years raised nearly a thousand bush-| 
els. 

To my oxen I give five or six ears of corn 
daily ; and when I work them hard, a little meal 





My calves thatI intend to raise, (which must: 
be entirely red,) 1 have sometimes suffered to suck, | 
and sometimes I have fed them with new milk, | 


ull they were weaned. But the better way, on 
the whole, in my opinion, is to take them from the 
cow at about five or six days old, and give them 
new milk a few times and then milk porridge 
once aday, and they will do very well without 
new milk; ina few weeks, a little dry meal is very 
excellent. [ wean them usually at three months 
old. 





| also go to the sea-shore, which is fourteen miles, 
ud get a few loads of sea-weed, which | think 
very excellent to mix with other materials, and 
rt some mud out of a pond-hole in the woods, 
which is a mile off. I keep fouroxen constantly, 
ind generally a pair of steers to work, five cows 
onstanly, and about thirty-five head of young 
stock. I have always calculated to raise my own 
stock, and raise about eight or ten calves yearly, 
and keep them until they are three years old. | 
have calculated to fat and sell one hundred dollars 
vorth of beef,yearly. Ikeep one horse,and about 
‘ifty sheep about one half-blooded merinos. The 
: quantity of butter and cheese I can tell nothing 
‘bout; we make little excepting what we use in 
he family. 
y My stock is the native breed, except seven 
years since I purchased a very fine bull; that came 
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1 usually keep six hogs, and fat them principal- 
ly on pumpkins and potatoes, boiling them to- 
gether; Lhave a kettle that will hold about three 
bushels; mixing them up with a little meal, ad- 
ding more meal from time to time, till they are 
fat. I frequently give them a little green corn on 
the cob, for a change. 

As to fatting cattle, J have no certain rule as to 
the age, but usually fat them young. I seldom 
keep cattle till they get on the decline. Some 
cattle will do very well till they are twelve years 
old, others fail younger, I usually fat them with 
grass and green stalks, and when they are done | 
turn them off as quick as possible. 

As to sheep, I have taken the first. premium at 
the show in Bristol county; a number of times, 
on some of them. I Jet them run with the cattle 
in the winter ;. they pick out a good deal that the 


e irom New Hampshire, saidto be of the Beckworth |} cate will not eat. I give them a yard that they 


yd breed. I have ever since kept a bull descended|}:an run into, away from the cattle, where. they 


ty ‘rom him, and have taken a premium on some of |} usually lie. I also have a rack in that yard, made 
SC ‘hem at the Bristol Gounty Society, and also on|} un purpose for them, set perpendicularly that the 


er: ome cows of the same breed. 





seed may not get into their wool, I feed them 


and never would eat any provender of any kind, 
and always goes with the young cattle, and lives 
on the poorest hay I cut. Last spring I sheared 
eleven and a half pounds of fine wool from her. 
An agent of a large woolen establishment saw 
her; and said he never saw any thing like her 
before ; but this wool was two years old, not be 
ing sneared in 1830. 

This rough draft was drawn in haste, and is 














| quite imperfect. It is much longer than I ex- 


| pected when I began. 
| Iam, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
| humble servant, Perer Tnarcuer. 
| P.S.—If I have any thing to boast in farming, 
I must acknowledge that I received it from the 
| New England Farmer. I began with the second 
Volume, and have since read it very attentively. 
| Bristol, ss. September 23, 1831.—Then_per- 
| Sonally appeared Peter Thatcher, subscriber to 
the foregoing state of facts and description of his 
/farm, and the management of the same, and 
| made an oath that the same is true. 
Noau Craruin, Justice of Peace. 





ITEMS IN RURAL ECONOMY. 

Salt in Agriculiure—A writer for the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, with the signature “ Agrono- 
me,” in treating of salt as a manure, &c., says in 
| substance, that its use may be comprehended un- 
der two general heads, viz, destroying weeds and 
worms. 1 find I can keep a large coach yard per- 
feetly free from moss and weeds, for less than a 
shilling a year. This to gardeners must be very 
acceptable. When families go from home, the 
weeding of pavements is often a. tedious job— 
I can also keep my gravel walks clear of moss 
and weeds ata tenth of the expense of breaking 
up, raking, rolling, &e. Care should be taken in 
salting the walks, not to let any drop on the box 
edges, as it kills that also and makes it very un- 
sightly ; it has also been found to discolor some of 
the skirts of ladies’ dresses. I found it very ef- 
fectual in destreying worms, &c., im the tan-pits, 
but the cure proved a great deal worse than the 
disease, as it. chilled the whole surface of the tan 
fora good way down. Nothing ehecks fermenta- 
tion so much as salt; it is the chief antidote to 
putrefaction, and yet it acts on certain bodies in a 
wonderful manner, It commenced operations a- 
gainst the curb;stones of the tan-pit.at this place, 
and would soon have reduced them to a heap of 
sand, if I had not scraped them well and painted 
themalso. And,here, L believe, I have let out the 
secret why salt has been supposed te be a sort of 
manure, as it only kills worms and weeds, but 
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even acts upon certain earth and stones, in a sim- 
ilar manner that severe frosts do. 

Chew and efficacious Manure.—Raise a plat- 
form of earth on the head land of a field, eight 
feet wide, one foot high, and of any length ac- 
cording to the quantity wanted. On this first 
stratum of earth, lay a statum of lime, fresh from 
the kiln; dissolve or slack this with salt brine 
from the nose of a watering pot; add immediately 
another layer of earth, then lime and brine as be- 
fore, carrying it to any convenient height. Ina 
week it should be turned over, carefully broken 
and mixed, so that the whole mass may be thor- 
oughly incorporated. This compost has been 
used in Ireland, has doubled the crops of potatoes 
and cabbages, and is said to be superior to stable 
dung.—James Reed, in Gard Mag. 

Cater pillars. —An edict is published annually 
by the government of Netherlands, ordering all 
the proprietors of lands, and farmers, to clear off 
caterpillars from the trees twice a year, viz. be- 
fore the 25th of March and the 25th of April, un- 
der pain of the infliction of a certain penalty de- 
termined by law. Would not a law to that effect 
in this country be of service ? 

Method of destroying Moles in Meadows or 
Gardens.—Collect earth-worms, kill them, and 
mix them up with the powder of nwxz vomica.— 
After the mixture has remained in a heap twenty 
four hours, take the worms and place ene or two 
here and there in the routes and holes of the 
moles. The desired effect is said to be a certain 
result. 





DR. COLMAN’S REPORT. 
To the Board of Health of Rochester: 

GeNTLEMEN—In communicating to you the re- 
sult of my observations respecting Cholera, as it 
exists in Montreal and its neighborhood, I shall 
have to beg the indulgence of permitting me to be 
as brief as possible, holding, however, myself in 
readiness to communicate more fully to you here- 
after, should it be deemed necessary. 

Passing over any obcervations upon cases of] 
the disease which I met with on my way to Mon- 
treal, I will give a brief statement of the circum- 
stances connected with its first appearance in that 
city. 

Dr. Robinson, a physician of the highest res- 
pectability, who has for many years kept adiary 
of his practice, with tables showing the prevail- 
ing winds—the degrees and variations of tem- 
perature—with a detailed account of the influ- 
ence which these and other causes seem to have 
in exciting or modifying disease, says that he had 
observed a remarkable tendency in diseases to as- 
sume an anomalous character for months before the 
Cholera became general in Montreal. 

From the first of May until the middle of June, 
easterly winds prevailed much more than during 
the same time in any former year; continuing in 
some instances for twelve days in succession, and 
so cold was the weather when these winds pre- 
vailed, as to render persons exposed to its influ- 
ence extremely uncomfortable. 

Bowel complaints were now more common 
than usual in these months, with some cases of 
catarrh and scarlatinea. In the more crowded 
and filthy parts of the city, typhus fever, with 
more than usual malignancy, prevailed, 

About the middle of April, several sudden 
deaths had occurred when least expected, and un- 
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der circumstances calculated to excite uneasiness 
in the minds of medical men. 

Not long after this, a case occurred in the prac- 
tice of Dr. Robinson, which exhibited so striking- 
ly the symptoms of Asiatic Cholera, that Dr. Ste- 
yenson was requested to see the patient. Dr. 


taken of the case. 
Two other equally well marked cases fell under 
All 


these cases terminated fatally in less than 24 


the notice of Dr. Robinson very soon after. 
hours. 


seen of Cholera since it has prevailed so exten- 
sively in thatcity, he has no doubt of those cases 
having been 


genuine Asvatic Cholera, 


gery in the University in Montreal, states that 


the 29th of April. 
Dr. Holmes also, a gentleman of the very first 
respectability, says that “cases of Cholera had 


arrival of a single emigrant.” 
These facts he says were known to many of 
the physicians, by whom, but more especially by 


city magistrates to forma Board of Health, and 
adopt such other measures as might conduce to 
the public safety. These measures were in pro- 
gress, originating as they had from the conviction 
that Cholera existed in Montrea!, before the arri- 
val of the Voyageur. 


Dr. Nelson, Health Commissioner of Montre- 
al, states, in his published “ Sketch of Epidemic 





disease existed in Montreal before we had any in- 
tercourse with infected countries.” Dr. Nelson 
further observes, that “ several cases of Cholera 


the disease disappeared, and again broke out ina 
mild form about the first of June, (eight days be- 
fore the arrival of the Voyageur,) in quarters of 
the suburbs to the north and east of the town, a- 
mong natives who had had little or no intercourse 
with the port. 








were seized and died the next day. That same) 
night (Saturday to Sunday) several natives were 


st. Sanguinete-st. and St. Catharine-st. The per- 
sons so attacked were all natives, and had no in. 





tercourse with the port, nor even among them-| 
selves. Most of these persons died within 24 
hours.” 

Dr. Robinson stated that the disease continued 
to seize upon the low French and emigrants late- 
ly arrived, and did not affect the English popula- 
tion until the 17th of June,on which day several 
were taken dangerously ill with Cholera. 


The foregoing statements are among the most | 
promment facts which I have been able to obtain 
respecting the first appearance of Cholera in the 
city, or rather suburbs of Montreal. 

Others of a similar character might be added, 
all tending to establish the fact that Cholera had 
existed in Montreal before communication had ta- 
ken place with any part of the world where Chol- 





Stevenson concurred in the view which had been 


Dr. Robinson states, that from what he has) 


Dr. Stevenson, Professor of Anatomy and Sur- | 


he saw three cases of the Asiatic variety before 


occurred in the suburbs of Montreal before the || 


Dr. Robinson, it had been recommended to the! 


Cholera,” that “ without a shadow of doubt, the || 


broke out in the early partof April; after which | 


taken dangerously ill, in Campeau-st. St. Louis-|! 





July 21, isgy 


a 
In regard to the spread of Cholera, I shall f 
bear toenter into any discussion which involyc 
the disputed points on which the disease is P 
‘to be produced: whether contagion, anim 
|| or some morbid intemperament of the atmo 
i is to be regarded as the essential agent ? 


| 
j 


- 
| ahi 
alculs 
spher 
These are questions now undergoing an impar 
| tial and rapid serutiny, and will soon, there ise 


} . : 
|| ery reason to believe, be satisfactorily answere,) 


| ‘The only features connected with the spread ; 
1 Cholera in Montreal, which seemed to be of Dray 
i tical importance to your population, are the In . 
|| ities in which the disease first appeared—the eo; 
‘dition of the die’ling—the number of perso 
crowded together—and the habits of Livi, 
which were found to be most eminently ; 
|ive of the disease. 


1 


produ 


| The localities where the disease first appeare 
| and proved afterwards most fatal, were situatio, 
\ near the “ Creek,” as it is called, the suburbs ore 

J erally, but especially those situated to the nort}, 

| east part of the city. 

| ‘The first case in the month of June, occurred j, 
|| the suburbs of St. Louis. 
‘| of 


| 


This was on the nigh: 
the first day in that month. From this time ; 
continued to affect those who were living jn lo: 
and filthy situations, not extending to the healt) 

| parts of the town, either from the suburbs or fo; 

\ the docks where passengers, laboring under th 
| Cholera, were landed, until the 17th of Jun 
|; when the most healthy situations in the tow 

| were found no longer a protection against the dis. 
‘lease. Itis estimated, however, that from one ha 

|| to three-fourths of the mortality occurred in thy 
\| vicinity of the “ Creek,” and low and filthy groun 

‘| which borders it. 

|| The dwellings where the disease first appea 

ied, were the miserable, low, and. ill-ventillat 

houses of the French natives. 

The houses of these people, constructed soo 

| tolessen as far as possible the inclemency of « 
| Canadian winter, with scarce any reference to th 

'means of ventillation, and with the accumulate: 
| filth of half a century within and around them 
‘| predisposed their miserable occupants to diseas 


|| whenever an exciting cause should be applied. 
, i : 
“The steam-boat Voyageur arrived on the 9th | The nwmber of persons crowded together in tly 


of June, and on that night and the following morn- |! same dwellings, tended greatly to favor the pro 
nd . * . 1] ° 
ing, two passengers who had been dissipating | 


i 
1} 


duction of Cholera. Dr. Robinson remarked tha’ 


|| this was so strikingly the case, “ that ten persons 


‘in a family of thirtecn, died in one part of a mi 
erable dirty house when the disease first brok 
‘out. Four, five, or six,” said he, “ often died iv 
/one house when crowded together under these ci: 
| cumstances.” 

The same effects were observed on ship-boar’ 
The vessels arriving with a crowd of passengers, 
in a worn down and filthy condition, had suffere’ 
with the disease on the passage, or it broke out 
soon after they came in port 


The habits of men, which seemed most to favoi 
an atttack of Cholera, were intemperance i 
eating and drinking. Of these, the last was 
so remarkably the case, that it was the current re- 
mark while I was in Montreal, that not @ sit- 
gle drunkard seized with the Cholera had recov 
ered! 

But it was not necessary that drinking should 
have become a fixed habit in order to render indi 
viduals the marked victims of its attacks, An 





era was known to exist 


occasional intoxication or even the more moder 
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ae i 
te maduigence of cram drinks g, notonly predi 
ed to Cholera, but excited it ina vast numbes 
cinstances, giving to the disease a double im 

ctus, by which its subjects were more speedily 

wept beyond the reach of art. ; : 
In regard to cating, the kinds of food whieh 
ore said to have the greatest agency In exciting 

‘holera, were radishes, cucumbers, currants and 
reen peas. 
yesh fish was also said to have produced man) 
ses among the poorer classes of the French na- 
ves, who from the cheapness of the article were 
at d to purchase it instead of more w holesome 

|. Fresh pork was considered as an Improp- 
. article of food, but 1 do not know to what ex- 
ot it wascharged with producing the Cholera. 
Liquid food gen rally, and ( specially the broths 
ud soups of the laboring French, were as near as 

Jd Jearn, consideved a very bad diet. 

The most common period for the attacli, was 
the latter part of the night, particularly if the 

ose occurred in a drunkard, or had been 
vehton by a debauch ; ifon the contrary the 

‘rack «was ‘occasioned by drinking cold water, 
vent bodily fatigue, or under exposure to so- 

, heat, it Was more apt to set in during the mid- 
of the day. 

‘The disease if not suddenly excited by nee 





ion, or by drinking large drafts of cold water, 
lly approaches with symptoms sufficiently 
ell marked to satisfy one who was acquainted 
) Cholera of the nearapproach of that dis opt 
\s it is expected however that I should give to 

« Medical Board of this place, some account of 
;, &c. of Cholera, I will refer what- 
relates to this partof my report to that com- 
ication, trusting that you will not consider it 
cutial to embody here what relates more espe- 


syn] tom 


yto the Medical Profession. 
With reepect, Gentlemen, 
I am your ob’t. servant. 
A. COLMAN, 
Rochester, July 12th, 1832. 





CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 

larmers in general in this section of the coun- 
ydo not pay sufficient attention to ornamental 
tivation, or rather the cultivation of those things 
hich adorn and rencer more beautiful their prem- 
es Aman who has cleared up his farm, and 
jade it smooth and covered it with a goodly car- 
tof grass,—has built fences and erected neat 
ii convenient buildings has done well, but he 
vas hot completed his tas ,nul he has surrounded 
(with fruit & ornamental wees,and with pleasant 
id ornamentel plants. Unless he has done this, 
tis buildings will look bare and bleak. These 
coms Of nature are necessary to give beauty and 
wnish to the works of art. With them his farm 
will be worth double, whether to live upon or look 
vithout them, it will look naked and unin- 
ving. Indeed, tous it seems very strange, that 
10ng so many who till the earth fora living, so 
‘\tgé a proportion of them pay little or no atten 
ion to Horticulture or Gardening. Every family 
night derive a large proportion of their living 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





kitchen garden—Beets, onions, carrots and par 
snips and perhaps a very few fruit trees, they think 
‘ pay” very well, but your fancy gardens, you 
pleasure posics and 7oeses, pinks and peonies, are 
all nonsense. Nay its worse than ridiculous, 
to see a rational man spending his time and_ his 
strength, in nursing a rose-bud or a poppy. Ii 
will do for love-sick girls, but for a man to busy 


jhimself in such a way is sepremely silly, ‘ be- 


} } 


sides it won't pay.” We envy not the man, his 
feclings, his purse or lis disposition (and ther 
ure many) who taik in “such wise.” That the 
culture of the fields is of more importance thar, 
any other, we are willing to allow. That the cul- 
vation of onions and parsnips is next in import- 
ince in the scale of cultivation we will acknow!- 
but that the cultivation of flowers is foolish, 


or even useless, we 


dee, 
utterly and totally ana 
What if they do not pay ? in 
the sense many consider pay, viz. in dollars and 
cents and mills and half mills. 


absolutely deny. 


Is there no othe: 
pay on earth worthy the notice of a rational and 
ithinking being ? Is the world so full of pleasure 
and happiness and satisfaction, that there needs 
nothing more to fill up the cup of human comfort 
and enjoyment? We think not. 

f itis commendable to seck pleasures which 
are pure in themselves, cheap in their expense and 
profitable in the knowledge which they convey, 
surely nothing can be more praiseworthy than 
the pursuit of such pleasures as the study and 
If the 
mind can receive any bias from the occupation of 
the hands. If our disposition receives any stamp 
from the objects which we are led most to exam- 
jine; surely the contemplation and study of the 
|most beautiful—lovely and sinless objects formed 
iby the Almightly’s hand must lead to the most 
i valuable and pleasing results—whether it regards 
ithe formation of character—the cultivation of the 
mind or the preservation of morals. 

We know not how it may be with others, but 
with ourselves however humble may be our sta- 
station in life, we are giad sometimes to get out of 
the petty bustle of the wee space of the world we 
live in, to escape from the laughable but irksome 
pretensions, and try-lo-be-great litieness of some 
around us, and flee to the garden—to the meadow 
or the wood and breathe a breath or two of peace 
and quietness—unalloyed and unaccompanied by 
the smiles of those, who, like the apples of Sod- 
um, are fair without but rotten at the core. 

The calm and soothing spirit of such an hour 
is ample “pay” for the ouble. The delight and 
satisfaction arising from the contemplation of 
Nature’s works when seconded by your own idi- 
vidual exertions is amp'e “ pay” for the cultiva- 
tion of a flower garien. Andcertainly the capi 
tal to be expended need not excite the fears of 
the veriest miser. A small plat of ground is ali 
that is needed, you will have abundance of plants 
in the fields and spring up around you and invi- 
ting your fostering protection. The roads and 
the highways are full of them,—curious in their 
structure, elegant in their appearance and valua- 
ble in their properties. Do not despise them be- 


cultivation of flowers and plants bestow. 











‘om a garden would they but turn their attention 
‘owards its cultivation. But some say we can 
(spend time for such small things,—’twill not 
“ay the trouble and vexation of it. Others again 
every willing to pay some little attention to a 





cause they are common, they will become more 
interesting as your acquaintance with them be- 
comes more intimate, 

Now is the time to remove them to your gar- 
den and other summer they will amply “ pay” you 


| proportion for a wash for the body. 





et 
»y their beauty, fragrance and inereased luxuri. 
ance ~~ Amer. Standard. 


Mirections for using the Chlorides of Lime 
and Soda. 

Puta quarter of a pound of Chloride of 
Lime into a quart bottle, and fill it with wa- 
ter and cork the bottle. After shaking it 
repeatedly, it isready for use. When requir- 
ed, pour off'a portion of it, say a gill, and 
add halfas much vinegar.* This may be 
sprinkled about the apartment or placed in 
a shallow vessel as near the ceiling as pos- 
sible. 

When it istu be used for disinfecting a 
\drainor vault, the whole contents of the 
(bottle may be putinto a pail full of water to 
jwhich a pintof vinegar should be added— 
sprinkle and throw into the place to be pu- 
vified. 

The Chloride of Soda, may be used in 
sick rooms, &c, by taking two or three table 
spoons full of the solution and adding about 
as much vinegar, and exposing itas before 
mentioned. 

I’or cleaning the mouth, add about a tea- 
)Spoun to a tumbler of water, and in the same 
No tin- 











'egar need be added in this ease. 


July 3d, 1832. LEWIS C. BECK, 

* I prefer vinegar to the stronger acids, 
because itis generally at hand, and its use is 
not attended with the danger which might 
result from the latter. Vinegar causes a 
sufficiently rapid evolution of chlorine from 
these compounds for ordinary purposes’ 











| hee PORTANT TO FLORISTS — Just pub- 
lished by Hibbert q- Buest, of Philadelphia, 
the ‘‘ American Flower Garden Directory,” con- 
taining practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the “ Hot house, Garden-house, Flower-gar- 
den and Rooms or Parlors,” &c. &e. 

A few copies for sale by the subscribers, (who 
are the sole Agents,) at tleir flower & seed store, 
No. 372, Broadway. SMITH & HOGG. 

Smith & Hogg in offering this valuable volume 
to their friends and customers, would recommend 
it as replete with all the information expiessed in 
its title page; and to their ‘ Fair Patrons” would 
submit it as a highly useful and desirable compan- 
ion, 

N.B. 8S.& H. have removed to their new cs- 
tablishment, 285 Broadway. [june 16-f 


a 


FAkKM FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 
rY\tlE subscriber offers for sale the 
Farm on which he resides, con- 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelled 
for richness or fertility, being within 
half a mile of the centre of business, 
on which are a good dwelling house, two large 
barns, wood house, cern house, and other out 
buildings, a large superior garden, an orchard 
beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of from 
6U to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and of 
the choisest descriptions; 30 to 40 different vari- 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces 











and allthe smaller varieties of fruits. 


ap 23-arf JOHN W. STRONG. 
SSAY on the Nature, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. By Gero. 
Erving Winstow, M. D. For sale by 
july 17 HOYT, PORTER & CO. 


PARLY’S NEW BOOKS. 
OOK of Mythology; History of the World ; 
Sterns about the State and City of New- 
York; Life of franklin, by Parly ; Life of Co- 
lumbus, by the same. For sale by 
july 14 HOYT, PORTER & Co. 


Job Printing 
Fallkinds, done at the office of the Rochester 
Republican, in the best style, and onthe mast 
easonablet22 gi 
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FAMILIAR INSTRUC LIONS. 
For the Prevention of the Cholera— Prepared 
or a Family about leaving the city. 

‘he following instructions, not originally 
prepared for publication, have been printed 
tor my own convenience, & that of those who 
hive requested my opinion on the subject — 
I shall be gratified if they should prove of 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


! 
| 


barley, in all simple preparations. All far 
naceous vegetables except beans and peas 


and bread recently baked, eggs, plain, boil | 
And broths | 


ed, roasted or broiled meats. 
of these, and farinaceous vegetables, season- 
ed enough for the taste, but not enough to 
excite thirst, such as may not beeasily con- 
trolled, without taking drink between meals. 


> July 21, 1839 


tarther observation of the malign 
era, as it has appeared here, 
the followiug conclusions : 
1. That although the malignant C 
is dependent mainly upon a change 
atinosphere, not coguizable to our Senses 
aud known only by its effects, termed met. 


amt Chol. 
has led ime y, 


holer, 
in the 


eoration by some physicians, an, which, un 
‘ * . , 

like the malaria by which itermittent feye; 
are excited, extends over whole continent 


more general utility. 
ALEX. H. STEVENS. 





For your children, this course is also best. -- 
Che preparations of barley, rice, sago ar-| 
row root and milk, but little, or no animal | and does not emanate from any special loca! 
food should be given. If these turn sour) source, yet it is excited by local and sensi. 
upon the stomach substitute plain animal |) ble impurities of the air, such as are offey 
broth, or mix the two. | sive toour sense of smell, and sickening 4, 

[ urge upon you early attention to any de-|| breathe, and which are now existing bn tex 
rangement of the bowels, either from a neg- leral sections of our city. 
lect fiom these precautions, or other causes.| 2 Thatthe malignant Cholera attacks 3} 
he season of the year in which we are) most exclusively imdividuals affected wii! 
threatened with the malignant cbelera, is|} common cholera, intoxication, diarrhea, « 
that also, in which our own disease by that | other derangement of the bowels, which are 
name, and slight diarrhaas always prevail | rather to be considered as inviting the diseas 
in this community, to a considerable extent. || than as constituting its earlier stage. 
By preventing common cholera, we may ex-| 
pect to escape the malignant. 

Are we to conclude the common cholera, | 
and diarheea, are the early symptoms of the ‘vious. | put forth these opinions as seemin 
malignant cholera? Many believe so; but|to me probable, and subject to change upor, 
while I would advise no one to be so appre-) further observation. It may be said that they 
hensive of this result in his own case, as to) should have been withheld until they ha: 
consider it probable, it will be the part of ev- || acquired more certainty. ‘T’o this I answer. 
ery prudent person, to pay early attention to) that the urgency of the occasion calls for tly 
every slight derangement of his bowels.—|| expression of the best opinions we are ena. 
Abstinence will often cure it; if that does/| bled to form ; and | have no personal prid: 
not do it speedily, it will at any rate pre-| of opinion that would make me feel at al. 
pare the system for the kind operation of} humbled, if future tacts should lead to op 
medicine. posite conclusions. The practical results v: 

if no physician of intelligence can be) these opinions are :— 
readilv consulted, you can iardly go wrong, 1. That infected houses, and infected dis 
by administering a dose of castor oil, or of) tritcs, should not be visited by those whose 
rheubarb and magnesia with mint water, or | duty does not call them there. 
in billious habits six grains Calomel to an! 2. The sick, in situations other than those 
adult, followed by salts in divided doses ; and || where they contracted the disease, shoul: 
after any of these remedies, a few drops of || not be objects of terror to their friends. 
laudanum ; and keeping the patient in per- 3. That the same means by which attack: 
spiration with warm catmint or other herb |) ufuidinary cholora are prevented, offer th 
teas, and for a day or two, a diet of toast wa-|| best prospect, under Divine Providence, fc 
ter, or chicken tea. escaping this pestilence. 

But if the tongue be clean and the feel- oe 
ings comfortable, costiveness may be disre~ ¥ Ay GARDEN SEEDS, 
garded; it is of ureat importance to regu- T oni the publie Roe ay oad 
late the bowels if possible without medicine; entcred into partnership in the sec: 
especially of those of a delicate constitution, business, and they assure the pul li 
and those who are not likely to take suffi-|) that nothing shall be wanting on their parttozive 
cient precautions to avoid the exciting can- || the utmost satisfaction to those who may fa\0 
ses of disease after medicine has been taken. 


them with their patronage _It is the intention 0! 
The taking of medicine should be consider: || the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse it 
ed as a choice of evils,a deranged state of 


connection with thi» establishment, where a wie? 
the digestive organs often follows the use of collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerin 
medicine, especially the stronger kinds; if the 


plants will be supplied fron: the New-York Beo- 
( 1 ¢ tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and als 
patient be not kept quiet while suffering from|| from the same establishment the best sorts 0! 
the debility which the medicine has induced, || Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perent, 
and do not confine himself to invalid diet,||a! plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Feon's:, 
it would have been better for him to have||Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspler 
abstained from the use of it. The taking of] ™©* Trees for the streets, &e.&c. They have 
solid food, and a pursuit of active occupa- “ust received from Loudon, & tatye iapamve © 
’ me || garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, suc: 
tions after taking medicine should be avoid-|| 5, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Peas 
ed. The best laxative for those not habitu- || Grass Seeds, &e. &c.; and also from Glas ow 
ally accustomed to take any, is rheubarb|| Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit 
with some aromatic. As three grains of|| moss, and White Provence ruses. The trades; 
rheubarb, with a grain of Cayenne Pepper plied on the most reasonable terms, and all o'- 
inapill. The compound syrup of rheubarb || ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually 0 
with Soda enough to correct — ny prevailing | tended to. , SMITH & HOGG, 
acidity, 1 consider the best laxative medicine New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway" 
for children. BOST'1N SODA AND SEIDLITZ _ 
lam your friend and servant, PCADERS~ genuine, for sale by the dozen ° 
A. H. STEVENS. _ single Box, by 
_ june 15 HOYT PORTER ¢ CO. 
JAPAN WRITING INK—A1‘0, 
AYNARD & NOYE’S superir Black 2” 
Red Ink—for sale at No. 6, State-st. 2 
HOYT, PORTER & C0 


New-York, July 1, 1832. 
Dear Sir—In compliance with your re 

uest, made to ine this morning that I should 
furnish you with sume plain directions for 
the management of yourself and family, with 
respect to the prevention and treatment of 
Cnolera, I will endeavor to state my Opin- 
ions on this subject as briefly as possible. — 
In the first place, as to the question of re- 
moval from the city, you have already deci- 
ded by my advice, to remove to a dry inland 
situation. It may be expected that if this 
pestilence prevail at ail in such situations, it 
will be in a mitigated form ; situations on the 
sea shore will perhaps with reason be prefer- 
red by some to whom a marine atmosphere 
is otherwise suited. There would appear to 
be negative evidence that this disease has 
not prevailed in insulated farm houses. 

It seems to be admitted by those who have 
most extensively observed the Spasmodic 
Cholera, that it is always or generally prece- 
ded by a furred state of the tongue and a 
deranged condition of the bowels—usually 
a slight looseness, unattended with pain, the 
discharge being at first dark brown, and af- 
terwards gradually becoming of a lighter 
color ; that this state continues during sev- 
eral days, beforethe peculiar symptoms of 
Cholera appear. It is sometimes so slight 
as not particularly to attract the attention of 
the patient, and at other times is more se- 
vere, and impresses upon his countenance 
the haggard aspect of the disease. When 
properly treated, the Cholera is usually ar- 
rested in this its forming or premonitory 
state. Such being a summary of the best 
information upon this peculiar point, I am 
Jed to conclude that the prevention of Chol- 
era is to be effected by preventing & remov- 
ving disorders of the bowels. By avoiding 
all those causes which are apt to derange 
the bowels at this season of the year in our 
climate. These causes are numerous :— 

Drugs given as preventives, sudden change 
of diet, all green watery fruits and vegeta 
bles, especially uncooked, fresh bread, shell 
fish except hard clams) and in general 
whatever is found usually to disagree with 
the individual and others; salted meats, 
smoked meats, and smoked fish; imprope: 
drinks, acid,and all other wines and cider, 
cold drinks, unless in very small quantities, 
too much drink of any kind, and a change 
of water or drinks; over heating the body 
or agitating the mind, taking food or drink 
when agitated or heated, or getting heated 
or agitated soon after taking food ; expo 
sure to the night air if damp, sleeping with 
a window open or in a draft; want of suffi- 
cient covering, especially over the abdomen, 
to prevent injury from sudden changes o 
temperature, either inthe night while sleep- 
ing, or after perspiring freely im the day 
time. [I recommend to you to go to bed 
Cool, not to sit up late, and to rise early. 
Those that are feeble, will do well to re- : 
pose in the heat ot the day. For yoursel 
and lady, the food I think most proper is rice, 








I have not witnessed any facts which lea, 
me to think the malignant Cholera, as it now 
prevails in this city, to be personally conta. 
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_ New-York, July 6, 1832. 
_ Those directisns were prepared on the Ist) 
inst., for a friend, about to leave the city ; a | 











